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PROSPECTUS 
TO THE 
SIXTH VOLUME OF THE SOUTHERU ROSE, 
COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 2, 1837. 

The Subscriber, Printer and Publisher of the | 
Southern Rose, proposes to make some altera- 
tions in the external form and terms of that pub- 
lication, induced by several considerations, which 
he submits to its readers and the public. 

1. The form will be changed from a quarto of 
eight to an elegantly printed octavo of sixteen pa- 
ges, an arrangement more suitable for binding, 
more commodious for reading, more permanent 
and portable, and not liable to injury from the 
folding of the sheets, incident to the former size. 

9, Each number will be covered by a wrapper | 
of handsome colored paper, with a printed titie-| 
page and contents, besides advertisemeiits, &c. 
This will still farther! preserve the pages of the 
Rose from injury. 

3. In consequence of the expense of printing 
this cover, and the addition of two or three co- 
lumns of more matter arising from the enlarge- 
mentof form, the subscription price will be $2,50 
perannum. As the expense of binding an octavo 
is considerably lesa than that of binding a quarto, 
the real charge to subscribers will be scarcely 
greater than before. No additional postage will 
be incurred, as each number will still consist of a 
single sheet. 

The services of the former Editor and Contri- 
butors are secured for the continuance of The 
Rose, which will appear, as usual, on every other 
Saturday. 





JAMES 8S. BURGES, 
55 Broad-street, Charleston, S. C. 


PROW B:2-GAPEE BENE. 
THE PEDLAR’S TALE. 
The Poets, in their elegies andsongs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks; nor idly ; for they speak, 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 
Of human passion. Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred bir-h, 
That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought. Beside yon Spring I 
stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken: time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they minister’d 
To human comfort. AsI stooped to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years, a pensive sight 
That moved my heart !—recalling former days 
When I could never pass that road but She 
Who lived within these walls, at my approach, 
A Daughter’s welcome gave me; and I loved her 























As my ownchild. OSir! the good die first, 


And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. Many a Passenger 
Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
From that forsaken Spring ; and no one came 
But he was welcome; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead, 
The light extinguished of her lonely Hut, 
The Hut itself abandoned to decay, 
And she forgotten in the quiet grave! 

“T speak,” continued he, ‘of One whose stock 
Of virtue bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a Woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts: by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A Being—who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart: 
Fruga), affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 
That he was often seated at his loom, 
In summer, ere the Mower was abroad 
Among the dewy grass,—in early spring, 
Ere the last Star had vanished.—They who passed 
At evening, from behind the garden fence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 
After his daily work, until the light 
Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 
In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 
In peace and comfort; and a pretty Boy 
Was their best hope,—next to the God in Heaven. 


Not twenty years ago, but you I think 
Can scarcely bear itnow in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons when the fields were left 
With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war; 
This happy Land was stricken to the heart! 
A Wanderer then among the Cottages 
I, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season; many rich 
Sank down asin adream, among the poor; 
And ofthe poor did many cease to be, 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile 

abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciléd 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calamitous 
years 

With chearful hope: but, ere the second autumn, 
Her life’s true Helpmate ona sick-bed lay, 
Smitten with a perilous fever. In disease 
He lingered long; and when his strength returned, 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The bour of accident or crippling age, 
Was all consumed. Two children had they now, 
One newly born. As Ihave said, it was 
A time of trouble; shoals of Artisans 
Were from their daily labour turned adrift 
To seek their bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children—happier far 
Could they have lived as do the little birds 











That peck along the hedges, or the Kite 
That makes his dwelling on the mountain Rocks! 


A sad reverse it was for Him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace, 
This lonely Cottage. At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them; oy with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 
Then, not less idiy, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament; end with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty, 
He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And asore temper: day by day he drooped, 
And he would leave his work—and to the Town, 
Without an errand, would direct his steps, 
Ox wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 
And with a cruel tongue: at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy: 
And “twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ‘Every smile,’ 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
‘Made my heart bleed.’” 


Atthisthe Wanderer paused; 
And, looking up to those enormous Elms, 
He said, **’ Tis now the hour of deepest noon.— 
At this still season of repose and peace, 
This hour, when all things which are not at rest 
Are chearful; while this multitude of flies 
Is filling all the air with melody ; 
Why should a tear be in an Old Man’s eye? 
Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity, 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away, 
To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears, 
And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless thoughts?” 


He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone: 

But, when ke ended, there was in his face 

‘Such easy chearfulness, a look so mild, 

That for a little time it stole away 

All recollection, and that simple Tale 

Passed from my mind like a forgotten sound. 

A while on trivial things we held discourse, 

To me soon tasteless. In my own despite 

I thought of that poor Woman as of one 

Whom I had known and loved. He had rehear.- 
sed 

Her homely Tale with such familiar power, 

With such an active countenance, an eye 

So busy, that the things ot which he spake 

Seemed present ; and, attention now relaxed, 

There was a heart-felt chillness in my veins. — 

I rose ; and, turning from the breezy shade, 

Went forth into the open air, and stood 

To drink the comfort of the warmer sun. 

Long time I had not staid, ere, looking round 

Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 
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And begged ofthe Old Man that, for my sake, 
He would resume his story.— 
He replied, 

“It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were Men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 

Even of the dead; contented thence to draw 

A momentary pleasure, never marked 

By reason, barren of all future good. 

But we have known that there is often found 

In mournful thoughts, and always might be found 
A power to virtue friendly ; were’t not so, 

I am a Dreamer among men, indeed 

An idle Dreamer! °*Tis a common Tale, 

An ordinary sorroy of Man’s life, 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothea 

In bodily form.—But, without further bidding, 

I will proceed.— 

While thus it fared with them, 

To whom this Cottage, till those hapless years, 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chance, 

To travel ina Country far remote. 

And glad I was, when, halting by yon gate 
That leads from the green lane, once more I saw 
Those lofty elm-trees. Long I did not rest: 
With many pleasant thoughts I cheared my way 
O’er the flat Common.—Having reached the door 
I knocked,—and, when I entered with the hope 
Of usual greeting, Margaret looked at me 

A little while ; then turned her head away 
Speechless,—and sitting down upon a chair 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 

Or how tospeak to her. Poor Wretch! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then,—O Sir! 
I cannot tell how she pronounced my name.— 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 

That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 

If I had seen her Husband. As she spake, 

A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 
Nor had I power to answer ere she told 

That he had disappeared—not two months gone. 
He left his House: two wretched days had passed, 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 

Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 

Within her chamber-casement she espied 

A folded paper, lying as if placed 

To meet her waking eyes. ‘This tremblingly 
She opened—found no writing, but therein 
Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 

Silver and gold.—‘I shuddered at the sight,’ 
Said Margaret, ‘for I knew it was his hand 
Which placed it there: and ere that day was en- 

ded, 

That long and anxious day! I learned from One 
Sent hither by my husband to impart 

The heavy news,—that he had joined a Troop 
Of Soldiers, going, to a distant Land. 

—He left me thus—he could not gather heart 
To take a farewell of me; for he feared 

That I should follow with my Babes, and sink 
Beneath the misery of that wandering Life.’ 


This tale did Margaret tell with many tears: 
And, when she ended, I had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words ofhope from her own mouth ag served 
To chear us both :—but long we had not talked 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
We parted.— Twas the time of early spring ;_ 





I left her busy with her garden tools ; 

And well remember, o’er that fence she looked, 
And, while I paced along the foot-way path, 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 

With tender chearfulness ; and with a voice 
That seemed the very sound of happy thoughis. 


I roved o’er many a hill and many a dale, 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many a wood,and many an open ground, 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 
Drooping, or blithe of heart, as might befall ; 
My best companions now the driving winds, 
And now the ‘trotting brooks’ and whispering 
trees, 

And now the music of my own sad steps, 

With many a short-lived thought that passed be- 
tween, 

And disappeared.—-I journeyed back this way 

Towards the wane of Summer; when the wheat 

Was yellow; and the soft and bladed grass 

Springing afresh had o’er the hay-field spread 

Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 

I found that she was absent. In the shade, 

Where now we sit, I waited her return. 

Her Cottage, then a chearful Object, wore 

Its customary look,—only, I thought, 

The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 

Hung down in heavier tufts: and that bright 
weed, 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 

Along the window’s edge, profusely grew, 

Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 

And strolled into her garden. It appeared 

To lag behind the season, and had lost 

Its pride of neatness, From the border lines 

Composed of daisy and resplendent thrift, 

Flowers straggling forth had on those paths en- 
croached 

Which they were used to deck:—Carnations, once 

Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 

For the peculiar pains they had required, 

Declined their languid heads—without support. 

The cumbrous bind-weed, with its wreaths and 
bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows of pease, 

And dragged them to the earth.—Ere this an 
hour 

Was wasted.--Back I turned my restless steps, 

And, as I walked before the door, it chanced 

A Stranger passed; and, guessing whom I sought, 

He said that she was used to ramble far.— 

The sun was sinking in the west; and now 

I sate with sadimpatience. From within 

Her solitary Iniant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 

The voice was silent. From the bench 1 rose ; 

But neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. 

The spot, though fair, was very desolate— 

The longer I remained more desolate. 

And, looking round, I saw the corner stones, 

Till then unnoticed, on either side the door 

With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o’er 

With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the Sheep, 

That fed upon the common, thither came 

Familiarly ; and found a couching-place 

Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 

From these tall elms ;—the Cottage-clock struck 

eight ;— 

Iturned, and saw her distant a few steps. 

Her face was pale and thin, her figure too 

Was changed. Asshe unlocked the door, she 
said, 





‘It grieves me you have waited here so long, 

But, in good truth, ’ve wandered much of late, 

And, sometimes,—to my shame I speak, have 
need 

Of my best prayers to bring me back again.’ 

While on the board she spread our evening meal, ' 

She told me,--interrupting not the work 

Which gave employment to her listless hands—- 

That she had parted with her elder Child ; 

To akind Master on a distant farm 

Now happily apprenticed.—‘I perceive 

You look at me, and you have cause ; to-day 

I have been travelling far ; and many days 

About the fields I wander, knowing this 

Only, that what I seek I cannot find, 

And so I waste my time: for lam changed ; 

And to myself,’ said she, ‘have done much wrong, 

And to this helpless Infant. I have slept 

Weeping, and weeping I have waked; my tears 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 

As others are; and I could never die. 

But [ am now in mind and in my heart 

More easy ; and I hope,’ said she, ‘that Heaven 

Will give me patience to endure the things 

Which I behold at home.’ It would have grieved 

Your very soul to see her; Sir, I feel 

The story linger in my heart: I fear 

*Tis long and tedious; but my spirit clings 

To that poor Woman :—so familiarly 

Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 

And presence, and so deeply do I feel 

Her ggodness, that, not seldom, in my walks 

A momentary trance comes over me ; 

And to myself I seem to muse on One 

By sorrow laid asleep ;—or borne away, 

A human being destined to awake 

To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom she suffered. Yes, it would have 
grieved 

Your very soul to see her: evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward 
Cast ; 

And, when she at her table gave me food, 

She did not look atme. Her voice was low, 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self-oceupied; to which all outward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 

But yet no motion of the breast was seen, 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 





Ere my departure, to her care I gave, 

For her Son’s use, some tokens of regard, 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted her to have her trust 

In God’s good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my staff, and when I kissed her babe 
The tears stood in hereyes. I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give ; 
+She thanked me for my wish ;—but for my hope 
Methought she did not thank me. 

I returned, 
And took my rounds along this road again 

Ere on its sinny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I found her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidings of her Husband ; if he lived 

She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
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In person and appearance ; but her House 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence. 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books, 
Which, in the Cottage window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the corner panes 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
Lay scattered here and there, open or shut, 
As they had chanced to fall. Her Infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. Once again 
I turned towards the garden gate, and saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her: weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass ; 
No ridges there appeared of clear black mould, 
No winter greenness ; of her herbs and flowers, 
It seemed the better part were gnawed away 
Or trampled into earth; a chain of straw, 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root ; 
The bark was nibbled round by truant Sheep. 
—Margaret stood near, her Infant in her arms, 
And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
She said, ‘I fear it will be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.” ‘Towards the House 
Together we returned ; and she enquired 
If I had any hope :—but for her Babe 
And for her little orphan Boy, she said, 
She had no wish to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 
Still in its place; his Sunday garments hung 
Upon the self-same nail; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. And when, 
In bleak December, I retraced this way, 
She told me that her little Babe was dead, 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
From her maternal cares, had taken up 
The employment common through these Wilds, 
and gained 
By spinning hemp a pittance for herself ; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour’s Boy 
To give her needful help. That very time 
Most willingly she put her work aside, 
And walked with me along the miry road 
Heedless how far; and, in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear her, begged 
That, wheresoe’er I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted then— 
Our final parting; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I returned 
Into this tract again. 
ied Nine tedious years ; 
From their first separation, nine long years, 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 
A Wife and Widow. Needs must it have been 
A sore heart-wasting! I have heard, my Friend, 
That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant Sabbath-day, 
And if a dog passed by she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad. On this old Bench 
For hours she sate ; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You see that 
path, 
Now faint,—the grass has crept o’er its grey line; 
There, to and fro, she paced through many a day 
Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinning the long drawn 
thread 


With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 


A man whose garments shewed the Soldier’s red, 
Or crippled Mendicant in Saiior’s garb, 





The little Child who sate to turn the wheel 

Ceased from his task ; and she with faultering 
voice 

Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 

Whose presence gave no comfort, were gone by, 

Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate, 

That bars the Praveller’s road, she often stood, 

And when a stranger Horseman came, the latch 

Would lift, and in his face look wistfully : 

Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 

Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 

The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor Hut 

Sank to decay; for he was gone whose hand, 

At the first nipping of October frost, 

Closed up each chink, and with fresh bands of 
straw 

Chequered the green-grown thatch. 
lived 

Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 

Until her House by frost, and thaw, and rain, 

Was sapped: and while she slept the nightly 
damps 

Did chill her breast ; and inthe stormy day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind, 

Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 

She loved this wretched spot, nor would for 
worids 

Have parted hence; and still that kength of road, 

And this rude bench,one torturing hope endeared, 

Fast rooted ac her heart: and here, my Friend, 

In sickness she remained; and here she died, 

Last human Tenant of these ruined Walls.” 


And so she 


The Old Man ceased: he saw that I was 
moved ; , 
From that low Bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the Tale which he had told. 
I stood, and leaning o’er the Garden wall, 


ed 

To comfort me while with a Brother’s love 

I blessed her—in the impotence of grief. 

At length’ towards the Cottage I returned 

Fondly,—-and traced, with interest m@e mild, 

That secret spirit of humanity 

Which, ’mid the calm oblivious tendencies 

Of Nature, ’mid her plants, and weeds, and flow. 
ers, 

And silent overgrowings, still survived. 

The Old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 

‘“‘My Friend! enough to sorrow you have given. 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and chearful; and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She sieeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that 
wali, 

By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o’er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 

The passing shews of Being leave behind, 

Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 

Where meditation was. I turned away 

And walked along my road in happiness.” 


He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 





A slant and mellow radiance, which began 


Reviewed that Woman’s sufferings ; and it seem. | 











To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees, 

We sate on that low Bench: and now we felt, 
Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 

A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 

At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
WorDSWoRTH. 
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A TRIP DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 

We embarked in the steamer Sultana, the last 
Monday in March, from Louisville, Kentucky. 
No mode of travelling can be more delightful 
than that by steam boats on our inland waters. 
Our boat was a floating palace. It seems to me 
that these Western boats are superior, in point of 
comfort and elegance, to any which the East can 
boast of. The cabin is more spacious and airy, 
and all the accommodations on a more liberal 
scale than at the East. The calm waters which 
they always float in, allow of their being built 
much loftier than the eastern boats, and conse- 
quently the upper cabin is more airy and com. 
mands a wider prospect. Had I beena prince I 
could not have wished better accommodations 
than those the Sultana afforded. I had a neat 
state-room all to myself—one door of which open- 
ed into the cabin, and the other opened upon the 
fine promenade called the guard, and gave a de- 
lightful view of the river and scenery. 

The rapidity and quiet with which we voyaged, 
made our passage seem like a dream. When 
we left Louisville, Kentucky, on Monday, not a 
single blossom had appeared on the trees, and 
there was scarcely a single sign of spring, but 
as if by magic, the scene soon changed. At the 
end of the first day’s journey, we felt the first 
warm breath of spring advancing to meet us from 
the sunny South. Another day passed, and we 
were in the land of birds and blossoms; and by 
the fourth day, we were in an Eden of summer 
bloom and beauty. The cane-brake, the thick 
forest of cotton wood and cypress, the smooth 
and green plantation, the rising village, the busy 
cities of Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez, all 
passed in succession like so many scenes in a 
magic mirror. Let no one after sailing down the 
Mississippi in spring time, talk of the alliance of 
steamboats with dull utilitarianism. For, what 
but a steamboat, travelling three hundred miles 
a day, can make this wonderful transition from 
winter to summer and bring to the voyager’s sight 
such a vision of enchantment? The romance of 
steamboats is certainly worthy ofa single page at 
least, in the Poetry of Travel. 

One may find enough to interest him among 
his fellow-travellers on these occasions. ‘There 
are always some originals on board, and it is 
moreover a pretty rational expectation, that in 
any company of twenty or thirty individuals we 
may find some spirits congenial with our own.— 
The great charm of travelling companions, espe- 
cially in the west, is that all are very willing to 
open their hearts, and talk freely of themselves 
and all thingselse. They do not feel the respon. 
sibility, nor have the reserve of men who are 
among their neighbors and acquaintances, and 
who must be aware that all they do or say, must 
be observed and may be remembered to their de. 
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triment. 
whether at home or abroad, to talk more freely 
than the eastern. This trait is more especially 
remarkable among the public men. I have hearc 
members of Congress and other public men, con- 
verse upon their prospects of election, &c. with 
a freedom which an eastern man could not use 
without entirely compromising his dignity. And 
yet these free and easy gentlemen have a digni. 
ty of their own, fully equal to that which clothes 
itself in the graver manners of the New England 
statesman. 


But the western people seem always, | 


| 


j 
' 


| 





many places we saw the water high as the levee 

and trembling on the very brink. Itis very pain- 
ful to think how much the property and lives of 
the people of Mississippi and Louisiana are at the 
mercy of this wild flood. 


the Louisfana coast and saw an unbroken suc- 
cession of French cottages and plantations. <A 
Catholic church at intervals would mect the eye, 
and by the cross on the spire and its antique 
structure, serve almost alone to remind us that 
all things are not new and of yesterday, but that 





Our company in the upper cabin consisted of || there is an old world across the ocean and that 


about fifty, a smaller number than usually takes 
passage in the larger boats. 
ing in number was made up in variety. We 
had several members of Congress on board, sev- 
eral Texian officers, the Texian minister, cler- 
gymen, lawyers, merchants, a pretty actress who 
kang songs, played the guitar and piano, and dis- 
played her jewelled rings—an Italian Jew who 
called himself a Marquis. averred that he 
had been the intimate friend of Madame de Stael, 
and that Bulwer had stolen from him the idea of 
several of his principal works—in short, we had 
representatives from all professions and coun. 
tries, and taking the deck passengers into the ac- 
count, we may truly be said to have borne in our 
vessel a representation of every place in the 
whole circle of humanity. : 

The Mississippi river is very rapid in its flow; 
the scenery is not very various or beautiful; the 
banks are generally low and muddy, but in some 
respects the monotonous character of the adja- 
cent country adds to the sublimity of the mighty 
river’smarch. The stream is magnificent by the 
very tameness ofits banks—seems ennobled by 
the humble scenery around. Every striking 
scene is said to impart to the beholder a sensa- 
tion peculiar to itself. Sure itis, that no one can 
be borne on the rush of waters through the im. 
mense plains of the Mississippi valley, without 
fecling a sensation entirely new. It stirs the 
feeling of the infinite, and strikes a chord that 
has been untouched before. 

The river varies in its width from about two 
miles, apparently, to halfa mile. In some pla. 
ces the width seems even less than half a mile; 
but these narrowest passages do not form the en- 
tire channel of the river, but are natural canals 
or cut-offs, which the stream in its impatient flow 
has forced through the plain. In some places 
these cut-offs afford a passage of merely half a 
mile between points, which would be twenty 
miles apart if measured along the old current of 
the river. These changes in the river’s course 
are oftén occurring; almost every year makes 
some alteration. This may indeed be called a 
new country, where not only civilization is young 
but even the great natural landmarks are unset- 
tled. In many places we saw the river deserting 
its bed on one side and making a bed for itself 
on the other. Whole plantations have been 
washed away by these encroachments of the 
mighty father of waters. 

It is a very strange sight to look from the river 
down into the surrounding country. The back 
country is lower than the stream, which mast of 
course, therefore, flow along a ridge. This 
ridge was formed by the deposit of the water and 
is increased each year by the flow. Even now 


and 


the ridge is so low that it is necessary to protect 
almost all the valuable lands by a levee. 


In 


But what was want. || 





| there isa divine word which, although the grass 
| 


may wither and the flower fade, shall endure 
| forever. 

On Sunday morning we reached’‘New Orleans, 
after a passage of fifteen hundred miles in five 
a Our time passed so happily that 
I felt none of the languor or restlessness too com. 
mon to a traveller. 
most too exciting—one felt in too wild a mood to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nda half days. 


Indeed the voyage was al. 


|} engage in grave thought or serious reading. The 
. . . . 
|the noon-tide nap, and the jovial conversation, 
were sufficient means of spending the time with- 
out resorting, like so many of my fellows, to 


impassioned novel, the ramble among the woods, 


the gaming table or the bar-room. Evening 
always brought its hour of calm and happy medi- 
tation, as it does at all seasons. It is always a 
hallowed hour, and I am half inclined to believe 
that there is some positive influence in this season 
which, independently of moral associations, acts 
upon the soul and fills ft with joy and’ peace. Just 
as at even tide the flowers are most fragrant and 
fills the air with their richest perfumes. Whether 
on sea or land—whether within sound of the 
vesper bells of our cherished home, or in the 
western wilderness where no church spire points 
to Heaven, the heart feels the same holy spell. 
“Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the 
heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart: 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 
As the far bell of vesper mokes him start, 

Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 
Ah! surely nothing dies, but something mourns!” 


A SUNDAY IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Glad sight to one exiled a year from the ocean, 
on whose shores he was born and bred—glad 
sight again to approach the great deep and see a 
forest of masts along the river banks! 

But the city presents a singuiar and not very 
agreeable spectacle on Sunday to the eye efa 
son ofthe Puritans. We reached the landing at 
six o’clock on Sunday morning. Looking upon 
the levee, we saw all kinds of toys and refresh- 
ments, and wares, exposed for sale—pistols, 
daggers, bibles, and a farrago of articles, as hete. 
rogeneous as is the character and population of 
this great city. One man was fiddling, and 
another playing the accordion. Walking along 
a short distance, we reached the market and 
found it full of buyers and sellers, heard voices, 
and saw faces of every nation under heaven. It 
was a perfect Babel. Sunday is the great mar- 
ket day, as well asthe chiefday of amusement. 
In a beautiful square a large fountain was play- 
ing. We walked across this square and entered 
the old Catholic Cathedral, and heard part of a 





Frenchsermon. At the end of each aisle a sol. 





Saturday evening, we glided by alarge part of 





dier stood, holding a large spear ;—around the 
door were a crowd of beggars. Inthe street we 
met a party of dragoons, apparently French, 
going to their place of parade. In the evening 
the theatres were open, and the city appeared in 
all its gaiety. Suachis New Orleans on Sunday; 
yet it has much improved of late years, and most 
of the stores are closed on the Sabbath. The 
city is beautiful and has in every way been much 
slandered. 

Can this indeed be New Orleans?—was my 
Can 


this city so rich in elegant buildings, so regular in 


thought as I walked through the streets. 


its plan, so orderly in its police—can this indeed 
be the city that I have heard so vilitied as the 
abode of every abomination, as built upon a bank 
of mud, ard as the sink of all iniquity—or in the 
words of the modern mariner: 


“A place where strangers have 
A chance to get a fortune, or 
A mud and water grave. 
The yellow fever fiend goes round 
ach year with smiling face, 
To call on strangers, who are not 
The Creoles of the place.” 


I could hardly believe that I had not been de. 
ceived, and been borne to some other place than 
the New Orleans I expected to visit. 

There is probably no city in this country 
where, in proportion to its size, there are more 
elegant publie buildings than in New Orleans.— 
Many of the banks are splendid marble edifices. 
The old Cathedral has a singular antique charm 
in its appearance, and taken into view with the 
corresponding buildings on each side, the Cala- 
boose and City Hall, and large square and jet 
d’eau in front, presents a spectacle unsurpassed 
in our land. The Episcopal Church is a beauti- 
ful piece of Greek architecture. The Merchant’s 
Exchange is an institution that any one of the At- 
lantic cities might rationally envy. The Ex. 
change Hotel, recently completed, is a model of 
architectural beauty, besides being wondrously 
large, far larger than the far famed Tremont and 
Astor Houses, and pronounced by travellers to be 
the most capacious and magnificent hotel in the 
world. The French, who once held the supre.- 
macy in this city, find themselves reluctantly 
forced to yield it to the Americans, and disputed 
the ground inch by inch with their more enter- 
prising competitors. Jealous of the splendors of 
the Exchange Hotel, they have already under- 
taken to surpass it by erecting a more splendid 
one in the French part of the city. This building 
is already considerably advanced. Its rotunda 
extending from the ground to the dome, and 
adorned with portraits and emblems richly pain- 
ted in fresco, is worthy of being compared with 
the rotunda of our Capitol, and in some respects 
surpasses it. 

Walking the streets of ,New Orleans, one is 
struck with the peculiarities of complexion ap. 
parent. He learns that those elegant men whom 
he so frequently sees with such dark skins, have 
no tinge of African blood, but are the very gran. 
dees of the place—the Creoles or natives. He 
learns too with surprise, that many of the pretty 
faces he admires, never doubting that they be- 
long to the white race, are actually negroes and 
even slaves. He is sometimes surprised to find 
the slave (the quadroon,) actually lighter in com. 
plexion than his Creole master. 





Leaving the busy streets of the city and walk- 
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ing half a mile in a direction away from the river, 
you come to those singular places, the burial 
grounds of New Orleans. There are several of 
these cities of the dead, but there are two prin- 
cipal ones, the Protestant and Catholic. Hither 
one of these is a sufficient study fora week. The 
tenants of these tombs are from every section of 
our country and from every quarter of the globe. 
The inscriptions are as characteristic us the dwel- 
lers beneath them are various. Inthe Catholic 
burial-place, although the cross was planted on 
every conspicuous place, it was strange to see 
how little the epitaphs were inspired by religious 
faith. The remark that Mr. Dewey makes in re- 
gard to Pére la Chaise, is also applicable here. 
On these tombs the lamentations of bereavement 
are written in every affecting variety of phrase— 
“The tears of surviving fricuds bear witness to 
his worth’—“Her husband inconsolable’—*“His 
disconsolate wife’—*A brother left alone and 
unhappy,” has raised this monument. But sel- 
dom does the mourniul record close with a word 
of hope, that there is a life beyond the grave. 

To a New Englander, a walk in the Protestant 
burial-place is full of melancholy interest. Ex- 
amining the records of these funera! tablets, he 
finds that of all the names* whose places of resi- 
dence are recorded, one fourth came from his 
own New England to find a southern grave.— 
The enervating clime doubtless siole from many 
their health, but far more have fallen the victims 
of dissipation. It was sad indeed to me to stand 
over the remains of a former school-fellow, and 
to mourn that he had been destined to die in this 
distant land, and that he had died in a way that 
brought disgrace on his memory, and proved his 
falsity to the principle in which he had been nur. 
tured. Hehad fallen by a violent hand. In at- 
tacking another he had met with his own death, 
and left a heritage of grief and sliame to his 
family and friends. 

The mode of burial here is peculiar. The 
land is so low that graves as soon as dug are 
filled with water, and, therefore, almost all are 
buried in cells or ovens, as they are called, made 
of brick above the ground. Long ranges of these 
ovens, in rows one above the other, stand ready 
to receive the new comers to thetomb. Here in 
these grave-yards, as every where in the world, 
there is the usual contrast of life and death, bloom 
and decay. ‘The grass and wild-flower springs 
up rank from the soil fattened with the dead— 
the graceful and nimble lizard glides along the 
marble monument, and sometimes che eye is glad- 
dened by a garland of fresh flowers thrown 
around the monumental urn, or by some flourish- 
ing shrubbery blooming within the little enclo- 
sure so sacred to surviving love. 

To those given to epitaph hunting, these buriai 
places furnish an abundant field. For their good 
I will give one epitaph, which certainly all will 
allow has the merit of originality. 


Wo unto you, my dearest dear, 
That you and I must part; 

There is but few, that knows the grief 
Of my poor tender heart. 

Every moment appears like a day, 
And every day like ten; 

I shall weep when I ought to sleep, 
Saying, I have lost a friend. 


It strikes the ear of a stranger very curiously 
to hear the French language spoken so common. 
ly inthe streets. I hardly knew what to make 








of the cry which ‘sang through the streets one 
night and woke me from sleep, “tau feu, au feu.” 
It was some time before the sage opinion was de- 
cided upon, that this was merely the French way 
of crying fire. Hearing the little negroes prat- 
tling French, I could scarcely help thinking them 
wonderfully accomplished, that they were able to 
speak so fluently alanguage which our children 
spend so much time in acquiring. Reason as | 
wouid on the matter, I could not listen to these 
little prattlers without involuntarily thinking them 
quite learned. 

We left New Orleans, sincerely begging par- 
don for the false and injurious opinion we had al. 
ways entertained of it. Vice indeed in all its 
forms abounds in this city, as must of course b 
expected ina place so situated aud such a resort 


for strangers ofall kinds. But the degree oi vice 


i 
prevalent does not appear any thing like what it 
is supposed to be by the Northern people. There 
js a strong spirit of public enterprise that shows 
the city with fine buildings, and 


itself in adorning g 
! £ 
4 A 


ensuring its good order by a large and efficient 


police. The common idea among us is that it is 
dangerous to walk the streets of New Orleans 
lung after dark ;—this idea is entirely erroneous. 
The streets are better guarded than those of any 
Atlantic city ; there are quarrels and murders in 
deed, but these are generally between fighting 
The peaceful man can walk in 
A gentle- 


characters. 
peace here as we!l asin other citics. 
man assures me that he has lived ten years in 
New Orleans, and walked the city at all hours 
and never carried any weapon, and never been 
attacked or insulted. 

We left New Orleans by the Lake Pontchar. 
train rail-road, with the beafities of which Miss 
Martineau seems to have been so much charmed. 
Embarking in a wretched steamboat hardly fit 
for the smooth waters of an inland river, we 
crossed Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne, braved 
the rough waves of the Gulf of Mexico, and af. 
ter encountering a most perilous storm, reached 
Mobile by a voyage of twice the usual length. 
If there be a tine in which the heart is more 
touched with gratitude to Providence, than at any 
other, it is when we have escaped froma perilous 
and disagreeable voyage. Most gratefully did I 
return thanks to Divine Providence when our 
flimsy vessel! touched the wharf, and I could step 
on the terra firma of Mobile, and take a dear 
friend, Mr. P., by the hand. Ss. O. 


Boston, Mass. 








QUA WPIRUINTG Wiarkrs, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOST::-RBR°S RBEPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 51. 

Art. 1.—Terms of Alliance between Radicals 
and Whigs. When the last short-lived Tory 
ministry was dismissed from power, and the 
Whigs were recalled to office under Lord Mel. 
bourne, the latter formed an alliance with the 
Radicals, by which alone they have been able to 
retain their places. The terms of the alliance 
were, that the ministry should continue to pro. 
pose measures of the most liberal character, that 
the Radicals should always support them by their 
votes, yet at the same time refrain from pushing 














their own favorite ultra measures, and that at all 
elections for Members of Parliament, both par. 
ties should unite together in opposition to every 
Tory candidate. The objects of the present ar- 
ticle are, Ist. to complain that the ministry has 
not brought forward measures of a sufficiently 
liberal cast, nor advocated them with sufficient 
energy, but has yielded too far to the prejudices, 
fears, and threats of the House of Lords; and 
2d. to propose a dissolution of the alliance, and 
the action of the Radicals on their own indepen. 
dent footing, unless the ministry give immediate 
proofs ofan entirely a’tered spirit. 

Such are the main positions of the article, but 
they are urged in so confused and hesitating a 
manner, that one sees that the writer must be 
hemmed in by all sorts of difficulties and per- 
plexities. In mere’point of expression, the paper 
exhibits considerabie ability, the words being well 
chosen, and often made to tell with no little ef. 
fect. Butthis is nearly its whole merit. The 
writer, cramped probably by the nature of his 
subject, if not laboring under an infirm: intellee- 
tual habit, manifests a sad want of logical method 
He answers many of his questions 
in the wrong place, and then has to answer them 


throughout. 


over again in another. He is what may be called 
a scattering writer, destitute of a clear and dis- 
iinct aim. In one place he represents aristocra- 
tic feelings as pervading every class of English 
society, and a few pages after he makes the de- 
moecratic principle equally triumphant. He must 
feel that the Radicals would be powerless if left 
to themselves, and that their retirement from the 
alliance would give the Tories a decided chance 
toregain power. He accordingly tries to work 
himself up to the belief, that a Tory ministry 
would be about as eligible as a Whig one, and 
gives his reasons for the suggestion. The ob- 
ject of this threat no doubt is to cause the Whigs 
to trembie, by thus holding the balance-rod over 
the heads of the two parties. Yet it is only a 
threat. He hesitates about coming openly toa 
breach. 

We complain of this writer for using the word 
people in a vague, indefinite sense. We know 
not whether he means the body of electors, orthe 
whole nation, including paupers and all. Tfa 
majority of the electors should happen to be Tory, 
then writers of this stamp proclaim that the peo- 
ple, the nation, are dissatisfied. But if the elec- 
tors should prove to be radical, they constitute 
the people, they are the nation! We observe that 
political writers, whether Whig, Tory, or Radi- 
cal, are constantly appealing to the sense of the 
people, or the nation. Very different from each 
other would probably be their definitions of these 
terms. 

Farewell, then, to the feeble propositions, the 
wearisome repetitions, the refined and far-fetched 
reasonings of the presentarticle. We have been 
compelled to hunt all over it for the leading 
points, placed as they are in no conspicuous view. 
If we have not done it justice, it is its own fault, 
or that of the subject, not ours. 

Art. 2.-—Astoria. Mr. Roebuck, a Radical 
Member ot Parliament, here furnishes a delight. 
ful review of Mr. Irving’s delightful book. He 
was himself a long time resident in Canada, and 
contributes his testimony to the spirit and accu- 
racy of the pictures in Astoria. But for thy 
sneer on the American character, Mr. Roebuck, 
there was no ground in Irving’s remark that the 
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French voyageurs were more delighted with the 
feathers in their hats than with the money in their 
pockets. Mr. Irving neither expresses nor feels 
any “astonishment” at this fact. His mode ot 
stating it implies quite as much sympathy and 
approval, as astonishment. And dost thou sin- 
cerely think that Americans are more profound 
or eager in their devotion to money, than the cor- 
responding classes of Englishmen ? 

Shall we bring to thy notice a small slip of thy 
pen? 
soil of the great western desert seems to surpass 
that of all other lands; and a few paragraphs af- 
Some ex- 


Thou mentionest in one passage that the 


terwards, that it is not very fertile. 
planation, at least, was necessary for these ap- 
parently conflicting statements. 

Art. 3.—Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd. A short article, but very pungent and 
interesting. 
which consists of original maxims, is represented 


The author of the book reviewed, 


as quite a young man, and receives very exalted 
encomiums. The reviewer, smitten with the 
spirit of the book he is examining, becomes him. 
self profoundly aphoristic and pithy, and thus 
vindicates his title to the character of a complete 
critic, in reference at least to the work before 
him. 

Art. 4.—Fallacies on Poor Laws. The late 
poor law in England has encountered a host of 
enemies. It is found not to work so well as the 
sanguine hopes of its friends anticipated. Its 
provisions are considered to be very cruel to- 
wards the poor, whom it feeds in a very scanty 
and wretched manner, and separates from their 
families and friends. The object of the writer 
of this article is to defend the principle and exe. 
cution ofthe law. His policy is, to treat the poor 

vith very little ceremony or compassion ; a poli- 
cy which he regards to be in the end the most 
just and really compassionate towards all parties. 

Art. 5.—Memoirs of Mirabeau. A paper 
from the renowned Thomas Carlyle, author of 
Sartor Resartus! The style is affected, and the 
morality questionable. Nevertheless, there is 
much originality of thought ; much fascinating 
speculation and description ; much to stir up the 
soul of the reader fromits very depths. Carlyle, 
in the following description of the style of Mira- 
beau’s father, unconsciously, (or, for aught we 
know, consciously,) depicts his own. ‘‘In very 
truth,” saith he, “it is the strangest of styles, 
though one of the richest: a style full of origi- 
nality, picturesqueness, sunny vigour; but all 
cased and slated over, threefold, in metaphor and 
trope ; distracted into tortuosities, dislocations ; 
starting out into crotchets, cramp turns, quaint- 
nesses, and hidden satire; which the French 
head had noear for. Strong meat, too tough for 
babes !” 

Mr. Carlyle declares that the world’s wealth 
isin its original men. What! its original vil- 
lains? He certainly is not careful in his long and 
glaring encomium on original men to draw this 
essential distinction. In fact, what morality he 
has, is rather sentimentality, than that vigorous 
principle which he would be glad to have the re- 
putation for. His exquisite talent at setting things 
in brilliant and interesting points of view, might 
have been as well employed in dressing up a 
Robespierre as a Mirabeau, and would have been 
so employed, had the whim seized him. We 
can fancy him writing in this sort about a com. 
mon highway robber: “Behold this being, drop- 
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ped down on this little speck of earth, just on the 
confines between two eternities, a past anda 
present, and going forth on his appointed mission! 
Judge him not too hard, ye pampered favorites 
of fortune—ye who tread softly on Turkey car- 
pets, and quaff your morning infusion of Mocha, 
and establish your artificial canting distinctions 
That man must surely 
swell with more than a soda-water courage, who 
advances to seize the bridle of an armed travel- 
ler. 
te full diapason of the moral harmonies of the 
universe. Not that the present writer perfectly 
approves of highway robbery—but in some re- 


between virtue and vice. 


Hark! his pistol snaps! it does but fill up 


spects it isa glorious impulse and vocation—it 
may be a happy division of labour amid the mul- 
tifarious work-day business of existence, &c. 
&c.” 

Oh, 1f Carlyle would but throw aside his weari- 
some affectations and paradoxes, and write in a 
plain, natural style, how much light might he 
throw into the minds of the generation around 
him! But perhaps he prefers to be admired by 
the eccentric few, than by the grateful many.— 
Perhaps, too, a plain, unaffected style would be 
an inadequate medium to effect his favorite ob- 
ject, which we presume to be the disenchantment 
of the world from ancient errors. This he sup- 
poses can better be done by the grimaces of a 
Merry Andrew philosopher dancing up to put the 
world off its guard, than by a downright strait- 
forward attack, which would immediately arouse 
prejudice and resistance. 

Art. 6.—Luatrobe’s Rambles in Mexico. Very 
good light reading. This is the most respectable 
article we have yet seen from Bx. 

Art. 7.—Progress of Events in Canada. This 
is an ex parte statement of the subject in ques- 
tion. All the reasonings are on one side. The 
agitators in Canada are supposed to possess 
every virtue under the sky. A virulent attack is 
made upon Sir Francis Head, governor of Upper 
Canada, and his veracity itself is rudely impeach- 
ed. But even according to the reviewer’s own 
showing, and the words quoted from Sir Francis, 
we cannot perceive where the falsehood lies. 
And why is that respectable functionary’s own 
statement of the whole affair studiously kept con- 
cealed? This looks like injustice. No doubt 
there are faults on both sides. The expedients to 
obtain a vote in Canada in favor of the govern- 
ment seem high-handed and extraordinary. The 
reviewer closes by the following menacing va- 
ticination. Its fulfilment we presume would be 
thought more improbable in this country than 
across the water. But we cannot refrain from 
transcribing it, to show Americans the specula- 
tions of English statesmen on our future connec- 
tion with Canada : 

‘‘Under the supposition ofa struggle, the peo- 
ple of both the Canadas have not neglected to 
examine their means and position. The public 
lands have been passed in review asan adequate 
inducement to the riflemen of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Michigan, to engage in their cause. They 
expect no assistance from the American govern- 
ment; but they feel sure of it from the American 
people. The great jealousy between the northern 
and the southern parts of the American Union 
would also operate favorably to the Canadians. 
The province of Texas is very likely to become 
another state of the Union. Should that be the 
case, the non-slave-holding states will desire an 








addition, to preserve their present proportion of 
power. Should the Canadas at that moment step 
in, and ask admission into the Union, who can 
doubt what would be the reply ?” 

Art. 8.—Wrazall’s Memoirs. The reviewer 
attempts to blunt the charge of malignity brought 
against Wraxall by the Quarterly, but allows 
that the Memoir-writer largely taxed his imagi- 
nation for many of his statements. We find in 
this article some rather original, but discrimina- 
ting and satisfactory views of the state of parties 
in the early days of William Pitt. A new and 
candid theory of Burke’s political career is also 
presented very different from the ill-natured com- 
ments to which that illustrious character has so 
long been subjected by Whig and Radical wri- 
ters. This reviewer maintains that Burke’s 
leanings were always antidemocratical—that his 
conduct during the French Revolution was con- 
sistent with his former career, and that Pitt and 
Fox might be more fairly said to have changed 
their opinions and sides than Burke. 
tions of this nature in a radical publication, pre- 
senta happy omen ofa softened state of feelings. 
We only regretted to find no indignant comment 
on a profligate sentiment quoted in this article 
from Lord Mansfieldjabout political justice. We 
hope'this Review is not beginning to give in to 
the loose maxims of the day on that subject. 

Art. 9.—LZamartine. This critique, by a 
Frenchman, of the most popular French poet of 
the day, is in many respects acuriosity. It is 
penned with extraordinary talent and ingenwfity. 
The writer, intending to set aside the public de. 
cision respecting the merits of Lamartine, and 
to ease that poet dewn many steps from the lofty 
throne which he at present enjoys, approaches 
his task with the most artful caution. We have 
a glowing eulogium of Lamartine’s personal cha- 
racter, nay, of his manners, and his very face, 
intermingled, however, with several sly touches 
of satire. The tone of the article throughout is 
one of depreciation, but so managed as if it feared 
to offend the numerous votaries of the poet.— 
Much as we admire the literary ability displayed 
in the article, we cannot approve ofthe indirect 
and crooked spirit apparent in the writer’s aims. 
We may also remark that his pen, generally, is 
rather too sharp-pointed. In his love for draw- 
ing nice distinctions, he is apt to run them too 
close. His mind is like a razor undertaking to 
mend apen. In short, he has more of literary 
talent, than that large roundabout good sense of 
which Locke somewhere speaks, and which we 
think generally more characteristic of English 
than of French critics. 

In several of the expressions we discern strong 
marks of Gallicism. Ifthe article has been ren. 
dered from the French, the translator is young 
at his business. But if it were originally writ- 
ten in English, the author has something yet to 
learn of the peculiarities of our language. 


a. 
Sugges- 








W. ESTILL,—BOOK.BINDER. 
NO. 17 QUEEN-ST., SECOND DOOR FROM STATE-ST. 
The 5th Volume of the Southern Rose being 
completed, subscribers to the paper are respect- 
fully informed that they can have their volumes 
bound in the usual style of music binding, (red 
Morocco backs and corners, with the owner’s 


name on one side, included,) for one dollar. 
Aug. 19 
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WREATHS FOR THE STUDIO, 


[The following documents, which The Rose is 





kindly authorized to publish, are an interesting 


evidence that the likeness of Judge Johnson by 
Col. Cogdell has received an appropriate and 
worthy location.] 
“CamBripeek, (Mass.) 27th July, 1837. 
“Sir, [have the honor to transmit the inclosed 
Vote of the Law Faculty of Harvard University, 
and in conformity with its request, to express to 
you in behalf of its Law Faculty, their grateful 
acknowledgements for this donation, and the high 
sense they entertain of the merits of the portrait 
of the late Mr. Justice Johnson, as a work of art. 
Very respectfully, [ am 
Your obedient servant, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
President of Harvard University. 
To J. S. Coepett, Esq., Charleston, 8. C. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Ata meeting of the Faculty of Law, at Dane 
Hall, July 20, 1837. 

The Faculty having received from John S. 
Cogdell, Esq. through the hands of Professor 
Story, an original portrait, from his own pencil, 
of the late Mr. Justice Johnson of the Supreme 
Court of the United Statés, to be placed in the 
Law Library, it was, therefore, voted, That the 
President be requested to express to Mr. Cogdell 
their grateful acknowledgments for the same; 
and the high sense entertained of its merits as a 
work of art; and that it be placed in Dane Law 
Library, agreeably to the intent of the generous 
donor. 

Attest. SIMON GREENLEAF, 

For the Faculty. 





BBA &s SWISRE BALES. 

The Rose welcomes to its pages to-day the lively 
and talented pencil which, describing the voyage 
down the Mississippi, not only gathers new flowers 
along a somewhat beaten route, but renders a gene- 
rous amende honorable to long slandered New Or- 
leans. 








In a Scotch lawsuit, the replies and rejoinders are 
frequently multiplied tll the re’s on each side amount 
to re-re-re-re. 

The present Duke of Northumberland has, at his 
own expense, built fourteen churches and chapels. 

The story of Shakspeare’s holding horses at the 
doors of the theatres, is disproved by the absence of 
any traces of the custom of riding to the theatres, as 
well as by other circumstances. 

The Quarterly Review observes, “We are sorry to 
say, that in all Chateaubriand’s new work on English 
Literature, there is nothing of any value whatever. 
We greatly doubt whether he could construe one page 
in any of the authors whom he there affects to dis- 
cuss,”’ 

Dr. Latham, of London, in describing a consump- 
tive patient, says, “Whenever you applied your ear 
to thechest, you might fancy you heard the piping 

‘and screaming of a nest full of unfledged birds.” 

A musical Concert was to be given June 14th, by 
Mr. Jacob Mohler, at Weyer’s Cave, Virginia. ‘This 
vast subterranean grotto, one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties in America, was to be splendidly illuminated, and 
it is believed the combined effect of the splendor of 
the stalactitical crystallizations, united with the rever- 
berations of dulcet sounds, would be enchanting be- 
yond the power of conception. 

A young duck was lately shown at the Charleston 
Courier office, having four legs. It was hatched on 
Sullivan’s Island, and lived three days on all fours. 

The lamplighter in Providence drives about in a 





cart, having attached to it a step-ladder which he as- 
cends to light his lamp, and thus performs the work 
of two or three men in a given time. 

The farmers of Illinois, when ploughing, often read 
or play the violin while sitting in their plough-cart, 
so smooth and easy is the soil. 

The following good rule, in the dearth of small 
change is in force at Boston: “If you are to pay me 
more than half a dollar, I find the change; if you are 
to pay me less than halt a dollar, you find the change.’ 

The Philadelphia Library fur Apprentices contains 
10,000 volumes, and is resorted to by 1800 readers. 

A Bristol (Rhode Island) paper says, that they are 
doing as near nothing as possible there, and miss it. 

Capt. Marryatt is at present engaged ona series of 
original papers for the New York Mirror. 

About five years since, says the Rochester Demo- 
crat, a league wasentered into between eight young 
men, then loitering in that city, to enter upon a course 
of crime. Since that time, six have been consigned 
tu the State Prison for counterfeiting, one is dead, and 
another a fugitive from justice. 

The Lamp Microscppe, lately introduced at Lon- 
don, is said to be a very agreeable and amusing orna- 
ment for the parlour table. 

Louis Philippe, who is now the monarch of France, 
and the richest man in the world, was once a school- 
master in Philadelphia. 

The materialist argues that the mind must partake 
of the nature of matter, because it seems so dependent 
onthehody. Now take a plant. Is not that depen. 
dent for its growth on the soil? But has it not a se- 
parate existence, independent of the soil? So the 
mind is different from matter, although dependent on 
it for certain manifestations of its existence. 

A sovereign remedy against fleas is said to be sprigs 
of wild myrtle dropped among their haunts. 

A horse in England, which had attained the age of 
sixty two years, was decorated with ribbons, and 
formed part of a procession to celebrate the corona- 
tion of King George the Fourth. 

Redness of the nose is ascribed by some physicians 
to the practice of tight lacing. 

The common Rose has been discovered to be the 
habitetion of myriads ef gay and happy creatures, 
which sport upon its velvet leaves, and itis the soil 
on which other plants vegetate and grow. 

“Open your heart,’’ says Richter, the German, “to 
sympathy, but close it to despondency. The flower 
which opens to receive the dew, shuts against the 
rain.” 

Mr. Catherwood is making arrangements to take 
drawings of the City of Boston, with a view to the 
execution ofa grand panoramic painting. 

Asplendid and attractive Panorama of Athens, is 
now exhibiting in Boston, 

In consequence of the use of machinery, bobbinet 
lace, which formerly brought five guineas, can now 
be purchased for a shilling a yard. 

Remember, next winter, that chilblains can be 
cured by bathing the feet just befure retiring at night 
in warm water until they are soft, and then placing 
them for a few moments in a basin of cold vinegar. 

The present exhibition of paintings at the Atheneum 
Gallery in Boston is one of uncommon excellence. 
Travellers must not neglect it. 

A wolfin France had the sagacity to take into his 
mouth water froth a stream, and throw it into the eyes 
ofa mule, who had long resisted his attacks by kick- 
ing. The mule then became his easy prey. 

The foreman of a jury undertook to give six rea- 
sons for the absence of one of the jurymen. “First,” 
said he, “May it please your honour, le died last night. 
“Second, ——” “Ah, very well,” replied the Judge, 
“vou need not proceed. I am perfectly satisfied with 
your first reason.” , 

It was stated at the late Anniversary of the Emi- 
grants’ Society at Cincinnati, that upwards of 400,000 
Germans were preparing to remove to this country. 

Potash, or salt, or indigo, applied to the part stung 
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The grand jury of Lasalle County, Ill, have pre- 
sented as a nuisance the law of that State legalizing 
the sale of ardent spirits. 

The young queen Victoria, when repeating her in- 
augural declaration before the privy council of Eng- 
land, is said to have noticed no one present except 
her two uncles, the Dukes of Cumberland and Sus- 
sex. 

The Westminster Review declares that there is 
hardly a woman in England who is not an aristocrat 
of the worst description at heart, or who would not 
sacrifice every thing to belong to the ranks of the aris 
tocracy. 

The same Review also asserts that there is not one 
rising young inan of talent in England who belongs 
to the Whig party—the Tories and Radicals absorb- 
ing every individual of that description. 

Lamartine’s poem of Jocelyn lately published, is 
called by him only an episode of a large poem, al- 
though it consists of 8000 verses. According to this 
calculation, we may ex the entire work to con- 
tain more than 100, Bes ! 

The emperor of Austria has resolved to maintain a 
permanent diplomatic mission in this country. 

The Pope has forbidden Combe’s Elements of Phre- 
nology from circulating in his dominions. 

A man who invented a submarine dress, and hes 
been employed by the British government to obtain 
articles from the Royal George, which was sunk fifty 
years ago off Spithead, has realized a considerabie 
fortune by his success. 

An elegant port-folio, on a new and improved prin- 
ciple, was presented by Andrew J. Allen, an Ameri- 
can, tothe Princess Victuria on her birth-day, and 
was very graciously received. 

The French have establishments for every thing. 
Paris contains a hospital for gogs, cats, birds, and 
other animals. 

A paper on the statistics of matrimony in England, 
gives the following items; married pairs in a state of 
separation, 4120; married pairs in open war under 
the same roof, 190,020: married pairs ina state of in- 
ward hatred, concealed from the world, 162,302; mar- 
ried pairs in a state of coolness and indifference, 510,- 
182; married pairs reported happy by the world, 
1,102; married pairs reported absolutely and entirely 
happy, 9. 

Nearly one thousand persons are directly employed 

by the Bank of England, the average of whose sala- 
ries is rising of one thousand dollars. 
’ The New York Era is extremely severe against the 
practice of American service-girls waiting at table. 
But why is it more degrading or menial than scour- 
ing floors, cooking, or going on errands ? 





The eight watchmen of St. Louis are said to keep 
in a squad for the protection of each other. 

The New York Era observes, that “poor Louis 
Philippe appears to be in the predicament of the Irish 
drummer, when engaged in flogging a comrade; he 
can’t please his subjects, strike them where he may.”’ 

An Trish paper announces that two gentlemen have 
arrived at Belleek from America, for the purpose of 
fishing in Lough Erne. ‘This is not the first instance 
of the kind. 

Portions ofa manuscript translation of Boethius on 
the Consolations of Philosophy, in the handwriting 
of Queen Elizabeth, have been recently discovered in 
the archives of England. 

It was Frederic the Great’s ambition to have a 
large capital. ‘Well,’ said he one day to the French 
ambassador, “we are getting on ;—Berlin is nearly as 
large as Paris.” “Certainly,” replied the ambassa- 
dor,“‘only we don’t grow corn in Paris.”’ 

Peaches were quoted at from 25 to50 cents a piece 
in the Boston Market on the fifth of August. 








{c= Subscribers to the Rose who wish to bind 
their Volumes, can have missing numbers sup- 
plied by sending to the publisher, No. 55 Broad. 
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ORUGIVAL FOBTAE. 














































































FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
THE HERO’S GRAVE. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 
A group of boys in playful strife— 
A soldier old and faded,— 
The fresh and glowing morn of life, 
The eve serenely shaded.— 


“Ah! play not there, my children! 
I pray you, play not there!” 

He spoke wiih tears,—that weary one,— 
The man with silver hair. 


“And why ?” the thoughtless children said ,— 
“The grass is fresher here, 

We love upon the mound to tread, 
And what have we tu fear?” 


‘‘Nay, come away!” he raised his voice, 
And flashed his faded eyes, 
“Ye sport upon a hallowg grave, 
For there ahere lies! 
Lendon. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN LOSE. 
WYMN TO JENOVAH —(Psalm cut.) 
O come, my soul with every power, 
And praise thy great Creator's name, 
Who doth his blessings freely shower 
On all that his protection claim ; 
He heals thy pains, forgives thy sins, 
And oft thy life from danger wins. 


*Tis he that crowns thee with such love, 
Aid satisfies thy mouth with good, 
Till by his mercies from above 
Thy youth like eagle's is renewed ; 
He lends his judgments to the opprest, 
And hath with knowledge Israel blest. 


His guodness over all is shed, 
And though his anger were but just, 
Yet svon he lifts the contrite head 
dei And takes the humbled from the dust; 
His scales in mercy’s hands are found, 
His loving kindness knows no bound. 


Far as the starry heavens, sublime, 
Are high above the peopled earth, 
And distant as the sun-set clime 
From where lizht’s fountain hath its birth, 
So far has he removed his wrath, 
Such mighty depth his goodness hath. 


And as a parent gently smiles 

Upon his young and tender race, 
So too our heavenly Friend beguiles 

The hearts of those that seek his grace; 
He knoweth well our feeble frame, 
Remembereth that from dust we came. 


Alas ! for man, his days are trod 

As the green grass: and like the flower 
That decks awhile its parent sod, 

Then bows beneath the south-wind’s power, 
So he too lives his little day 
And ere to-morrow, dies away. 


But Lord, thy mercies ne’er shal! end, 
To those that strive todo thy will, 

Thou art our children’s childrens friend, 
Thou dost the past and future fill, 

Thy throne is in the heavens high, 

Thou rulest through eternity. 


Then bless the Lo:d, his praise dispense, 
Ye angels, that excel in might, 
That list his boundless eloquence 
And bear his summons with delight; 
Ve minisiers, his name adore, 
Ye hosts, repeat it o’er and o’er. 
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Let all the creatures of his love 

Bow low before the Eternal One, 
Let all around, beneath, above, 

His majesty and greatness ( wn, 
And thou, my soul, high praises bring 
To him thy Father, Maker, King. 

Charleston, S. C. 


M. E. L. 





(THE MAIDEN’'S CHOICE. 
Genteel in personage, 
Conduct and equipage, 
Noble in heritage, 
Generous and free ; 
Brave and romantic, 
Learned not pedantic, 
Frolic not frantic ; 
This must he be. 





Honour maintaining, 
Meanness disdaining, 
Still entertaining, 
{ Engaging and new ; 
Neat, but not finical, 
Sage, but not evnical, 
Never tyrannical, 
But ever true. ANONYMOUS.) 
THE GENTLEMAN'S CHOICE, 
Of parentage suitable, 
Pious and dutiful, 
Graceful and beautiful, 
Loving but me ; 
Her frolic not madness, 
fler zeal without sadness, 
Her smile beaining gladness, 
This must she be. 





Hands soft and delicate, 
Voice like sweet music set, 
Eyes that when mine are met 
Kindling rejoice, 
Patient mid chidiag, 
Fond and confiding, 
At home still abiding, 
This is my choice. 





C.G, 








STLECUED POSURE 








[From the Knickerbocker. ]} 





FOUNDED ON FACT. 


'|‘Qh ! would that I were but a child again !’ 
This idle wish burst from me, as I stood 

|} Amid the dark cathedral of a wood, 

| Catching, withthought, half envious, a wild strain 
|| Ofdistant laughter, that like music clear, 
| 
| 

| 





Rang in a childish cadence on my ear. 

The scene, which spread before me, was a feast, 
For eyeand mind turest on. Summer gay, 
With her full, painted lip and eye’s bright play, 

Had sported through her sunny region’s waste 

|| Of deep-hued flowers, of every tint and dye, 

| ‘Lomeet young Autumn, as he came quite nigh, 

|| In coat of many colors ; fair birthright 

|| From Nature’s parent hand, when forth she sent 

i| "That thoughtful child, with wonted tribute lent 

To earth’s wide confines. Here they met awhile 

| ‘lobless and greeteaca other. Summer's smile 

Still kindled all the landscape, though its light 
Was mellow’d down, but yet o’ershadow’'d not 
By autumn’s serious presence. ’Twas a spot 
I deem‘d all rife with beauty, ner till now 
Had dreamed at any other shrine to bow. 


But that fresh burst of laughter! How it stirr’d 
Some hidden springs within! I lov’d no more 
The wind’s deep organ-notes, as o’er and o’er 

It play’d its ceaseless anthem: nor yet heard 
The haunted leaves’ and rivulet’s clear fall; 

The hum of bees, the song of birds was’ done ; 
And when | caught that fine inflection, all 




















a a 
The harps of Nature seem'd quite out of tune. 

For human tones had won me; and | mov'd, 
W ith my first impulso guiding me, along 
A searce-definéd wood-path, where a throng 

Of vines and perfam’d shrubs a barrier prov'd. 
Till through the tangled web that hung aroand, 


I pressed to where that child made holy ground. 


I'll sketch the scene: methinks that it might be 
Fit study for the painter. In the shade 
Of an oak thicket, where the fitful breeze 
Just stirred the crowding branches ot the trees, 
That closely grew, like sentinels array'd 
in crowns of green, there stood a little child, 
Scarce four years old. Around her, she had piled 
A wealth of blossoms, and she seem'd to me 
A bright creation, such as one might meet 
In faéry land. Her small and dimpled feet 
Just broke the crystal mirror of a brook 
That ran in circles round them; and her look 
Spoke an intensity of earnest thought, 
That yet with merry images was fraught, 
As, with a parted lip and upraised hand, 
She seem'd tu listen. Soon her white brow flush’d, 
With wrapt attention, and the breath seem’d hush’d 
Withia her bosom, as by some slight wand, 
‘T'vo delicate for vision. But at last 
A sudden gladness flitted o’er her face, 
And clasping her fair fingers, with new grace, 
She yielded to a most mysterious burst 
Of unchain’d laughter. ‘Then my heart did thirst 
To know what thus could move her, and J passed, 
Regardless of its shailuw, devious track, 
Over the pebbly streamlet, and drew near 
Unto the merry urchin. Halfin fear, 
She took my proffered hana, and tussing back 
Her sunny curls, said, pointing to a bush, 
‘See, yonder bird, it callsme. Every day, 
It comes and sits upon that very spray, 
And calls me by my name. But listen!—hush 


———————— 





~~ 


Pleas’d with the girl’s wild fancy, I look’d up, 
And mark’d the tiny songster, as it hung, 
Pecking the rain-drops from the acorn’s cup, 

Then singing on, until the wide woods rang 

With the rich music of that minstrel wild, 
And the far sweeter laughter of that child. 

I left the pretty dreamer; but oft now, 
When wearied with the fever of this earth, } 
Where childhood’s pure imaginings find birth 

But once, and never more, I love to go, 
In mental flight, and conjure up again . ° 
That picture ofthe green-wood. Not in vain, 

I trust, may be the prayer that oft I raise 
For that young maiden. Would to God some spell 

Were mine, to circle all her future days, 

And guard the freshness of her being well! 


’ Charleston, (S. C.) May, 1837. M. E.L. 


ere a 
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